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Note to Contributors: 


In 1962 the Museum initiated The 
Textile Museum Journal to foster 
research and publication on the history 
of textile arts. Emphasis is placed pri- 
marily upon research relating to textiles 
from the geographic areas represented 
in the Museum's collections: the Near 
East, Central, South, and Southeast 
Asia, and South and Central America. 
The journal provides a forum for 
original research on the artistic and 
technical aspects of textiles in their 
historic and cultural contexts. 


The Textile Museum Journal invites 
submission of original articles that fall 
within its aims and scope. Manuscripts 
should be twenty to forty-five double- 
spaced typed pages and be accompanied 
by an abstract and cover sheet with title 
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edition of the Chicago Manual of Style 
(currently 13th ed.). Authors may sub- 
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artwork. All illustrative material must 
be accompanied by a separately typed 
sheet of figure captions. 
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The Textile Museum 


The Textile Museum is dedicated 
to furthering the understanding of 
mankind's creative achievements in 
the textile arts. As a museum, it is 
committed to its role as a center of 
excellence in the scholarly research, 
conservation, interpretation, and 
exhibition of textiles, with particu- 
lar concern for the artistic, techni- 
cal, and cultural significance of its 
collections. The mission is pursued 
through development and mainte- 
nance of collections, records, and a 
library, as well as through scholarly 
research, exhibitions, publications, 
and educational programs. 


The Museum is open free of charge Tuesdays 
through Saturdays 10:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 
and Sundays 1:00 p.m.-5:00 p.m. Closed 
Mondays and legal holidays. 


The Arthur D. Jenkins Library is open to 
the public Wednesdays through Fridays 
10:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. and Saturdays 
10:00 a.m.-2:00 p.m. 


In Memoriam: 
Arthur D. fenkins, 
1897-1988 


Arthur D. Jenkins, as pictured 
here by portraitist Robert Templeton 
in 1976, is surrounded by evidence of 
his two passions: books and Oriental 
rugs. Arthur D. Jenkins was an ener- 
getic collector, connoisseur, and biblio- 
phile. A collector, he avidly pursued 
rugs, learning as he went along about 
prized rugs, neglected rugs, and the 
perceived differences between them. 

A connoisseur, he was determined to 
buy only the finest specimens with a 
view to presenting his collection to The 
Textile Museum. A bibliophile, he 
sought out rare volumes on Oriental 
carpets and proudly claimed that with 
every rug he bought a book, and with 
every book, a rug. 

A strong civic leader in Mas- 
coutah, Illinois, newspaperman and 
publisher, and president and owner of 
Jenkins Publishing Company, Mr. Jen- 
kins served on The Textile Museum 
Board of Trustees for 19 years and as 
its President from 1980 through 1983. 
His legacy to the Museum rests both in 
his energetic leadership and in the mag- 
nificent collection of over 250 rugs and 
nomadic trappings that he presented to 
the Museum by gift and bequest. His 
personal library, which he presented to 
The Textile Museum in 1962, num- 
bered over 850 volumes and comprised, 
at that time, some 80% of the total of 
rug books known to have been pub- 
lished since 1870. The Arthur D. Jen- 
kins Library at The Textile Museum 
now houses over 13,000 volumes and is 
the most comprehensive textile study 
center of its kind in the country. 


Arthur D. Jenkins was adventur- 
ous, a risk taker. His friend and col- 
league Russell Pickering notes, 
“Whether buying a bankrupt country 
newspaper in the Depression, founding 
a printing business to serve a new in- 
dustry, reconstructing a historical site 
(Fort Meigs, Ohio) before such things 
became popular, building a major li- 
brary on textiles and carpets when few 
cared, leading a museum from obscu- 
rity to the state of the art, or drawing 
together one of America’s greatest Is- 
lamic rug collections from areas and 
types which were unpopular even 
among the few existing collectors of the 
day, Arthur D. Jenkins almost never, 
ever, sided with the majority. Which is 
undoubtedly a fundamental reason for 
the successes he enjoyed throughout 
his long and productive life.” 

Arthur Jenkins was a pioneer. His 
legacy to The Textile Museum is en- 
during. His leadership continues to 
inspire and focus the Museum’s institu- 
tional energy. 


Ursula Eland McCracken 
Director 
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The Persian 
Shawl Industry 


The shawls of Kashmir may justifiably 
claim to be the most well-known and 
popular textiles of the Orient, at least in 
the eyes of those Europeans who could 
afford them. For a century, from about 
1770 to 1860, a Kashmir shawl was a 
treasured accessory in a fashionable 
wardrobe. The designs, finely woven in 
intense vibrant colors, had gradually 
evolved from the disciplined borders of 
the compact, graceful flower motifs of 
Indian textile ornament into composi- 
tions of stylized swirls and scrolls which 
coiled rhythmically over a shawl's 
surface in response to European taste. 
Such was Kashmir's domination of the 
shawl trade to Europe, which ultimately 
inspired the establishment of competi- 
tive industries in Norwich, Edinburgh, 
Paisley, and France, that it may be 
forgotten that its products were also 
exported to eastern markets such as 
Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Central Asia.! 

Equally overshadowed by the 
widespread success of the Kashmir in- 
dustry are the shawl textiles of other 
weaving centers, notably of Persia. 
Here the problem is compounded by 
the tendency both to confuse the 
products of the Persian shawl industry 
with those of Kashmir and also to 
regard them as imitations. This confu- 
sion is understandable, since both 
Persia and Kashmir share a cultural 
heritage which in textiles is expressed in 
weaving techniques and a rich vocabu- 
lary of design motifs. This common 
tradition is acknowledged by a firmly- 
held local belief in Kashmir that Zayn- 
al-'Abidin Shahi Khan (1420-1470),? 
who enjoyed a reputation as an enlight- 
ened energetic patron of arts and indus- 
try, encouraged immigrants from Persia 


and Central Asia to establish workshops 
in textiles and metalwork.’ These 
craftsmen would have brought both 
their design repertoire and their skills. 
The failure to acknowledge a 
distinctive Persian shawl industry is 
mainly due to the fact that its most 
flourishing period was the 19th century, 
when Persia was ruled by the Shahs of 
the Qajar Dynasty (1786-1925). While 
the political institutions and the eco- 
nomic and foreign policies of this period 
are at last receiving long overdue 
attention from scholars, arts and handi- 
crafts still await comparable study. 
Persia's long and brilliant tradition of 
textile production, distinguished for its 
range of fabric and versatility of design 
and function, continued honorably 
during the Qajar period, whose woven 
silk and block-printed cottons have, 
however, been emphasized at the 
expense of woollen textiles, which are 
equally important.* Here the so-called 
shawl fabrics of 19th-century Persia, 
notably those from the looms of the 
southern town of Kerman, located on 
the fringes of the great central desert, 
are among the most successful of 
Persian textiles in terms of technique 
and design. Certain motifs such as the 
floral boteh are shared with Kashmiri 
textiles but on examination are clearly 
distinguished because they are employed 
in Persian examples to create repeating 
patterns suitable for lengths of furnish- 
ing and clothing fabrics. The Persian 
shawl textile industry was never subordi- 
nated to the demands of a European 
fashion trade since, apart from a modest 
Middle Eastern export market, its 
products were woven for domestic use. 
As they did not reach Europe they are 
naturally less well known than the 
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Kashmir shawls. There were, however, 
contacts with the Kashmiri industry 
both at technical and commercial levels 
which indicate a situation of mutual 
influence. 

The history of the Persian shawl 
industry may be traced through a range 
of sources. Here the most important 
are obviously the textiles themselves, 
which have survived in sufficient 
quantity to enable the main features of 
their techniques and designs to be 
analyzed. Examples of lengths of fabric 
and, more rarely, garments preserved 
in the collections of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and of the Royal 
Museum of Scotland are of importance 
since their provenance and date are 
known.’ Particularly valuable are the 
lengths of shawl textile acquired by 
Robert Murdoch Smith from Kerman 
(National Museums of Scotland 
1888.673, 675, 676). 

Pictorial and written sources both 
supplement and illuminate the informa- 
tion gained from a close study of shawl 
textiles. Here the 18th and 19th centu- 
ries provide the most enlightening 


Figure 1. Portrait of a Young 

‘an. Oil on canvas. Isfaban, 
c. 1650-80 (Negarestan Museum, 
Tebran). 


Figure 2. Portrait of a Lady. Oil 
on canvas. Isfahan, c. 1650-80 
(Negarestan Museum, Tebran). 


pictorial sources in the life-sized paint- 
ings worked in oil pigments on canvas, 4 
wood, or plaster bases which were used 
to decorate the walls and niches of the 
palaces and houses of Zand and Qajar 
rulers and courtiers. The technique was 
certainly known since the 17th century ° 
(Figs. 1 and 2) but reached its most 
exuberant flowering in the 19th century, 
notably in the splendid portraits of the 
Qajar shahs (Fig. 3), their families, 
courtiers, and women, whose costume 
and accessories are rendered with 

all the meticulous skill of traditional 
manuscript illustration magnified to a 
scale which permitted realistic observa- 
tion of detail.’ Such paintings demon- 
strate textiles in action so that shawl 
fabrics, for example, are seen in ele- 
gantly cut robes, loose coats, wrapped 
sashes, etc. Signed and dated portraits 
contribute towards a chronology of 
textile design. A certain caution, 
however, is required since the paintings, 
while admirable sources of shape, color, 
and design, do not indicate the texture 
and weave of a fabric. Interpretation of 
their evidence should be checked against 
surviving textiles. 
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Pictorial sources are further aug- 
mented from the mid-19th century 
onwards by photographs. The as-yet 
earliest-known European photographs, 
taken by an Italian mission in 1862,° 
recorded both buildings and elegantly- 
dressed officials. The technique of 
photography was introduced to Persia 
soon after and was taught at the newly 
founded Dar al-Funun’ college in 
Tehran. Both European and Persian 
photographs, such as those taken by 
Ernst Hoeltzer in Isfahan between 
1873 and 1897'° and by the ruler 
Nasiruddin Shah (1848-1896)!! himself 
of his family, officials, palaces, etc. in 
Tehran and its environs, form a pre- 
cious record of Persian life in the late 
19th century. Portrait studies, espe- 
cially, indicate the appearance of clothes 
on real rather than idealized figures. In 
garments made of shawl fabric it is 
possible to understand both the design 
and the possibilities and limitations 
which this weight and texture of cloth 
imposed on the tailor. It was, for 
example, more successfully used in 
loose robes of unstructured cut rather 
than in tight-fitting frock coats of 
European inspiration. 

The most important European 
written sources concerning the develop- 
ment of the shawl textile industry began 
in the late 18th century, when increas- 
ing interest in trade with Persia encour- 
aged the production of much bureau- 
cratic documentation. British consular 
and trade reports were written in 
increasing numbers throughout the 
19th century, and together with the 
more observant travellers’ accounts 
yield useful facts about the background 
of shawl textile weaving. Certain quali- 
fying factors, however, must be taken 
into account. The authors were writing 
for colleagues who understood the tech- 
nical background and inevitably made 
certain assumptions. In a list of textile 
products, for example, the reports will 
often refer to Kerman shawls without 


any further explanation. They are also 
directed towards the writer's interests. 
A consul reporting on trade will give 
more details about the prices of lengths 
of shawl fabric of varying quality, with 
the aim of undercutting them by the 
import of cheap manufactured Euro- 


pean products, than about their designs. 


There are also confusions over defini- 
tions of fabric and design motif. The 
term "shawl" is always used in the 
European sense of a square or rectan- 
gular length used as a wrap, whereas it 
is the Persian word "Sal" which means 
a patterned woollen textile worked in 
twill weave. In effect, therefore, a coat 
can be made of shawl textile. The 
terms used for the raw material also 
present confusion. The yarn known as 
"kurk"—the underfleece of a certain 
breed of goat—has been erroneously 
identified as mohair and camelwool. 
The confusion is compounded, since 
the term "cashmere" is used in the 
European meaning of a finely woven 
soft wool. Design motifs are rarely 
analyzed and are frequently misunder- 
stood. The floral doteh is often de- 
scribed as a pine cone. 
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Figure 3. Portrait of Fath Ali 
Shah. Oil on canvas. By Mibr 
Ali, 1813 (Negarestan Museum, 
Tebran). 
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The great weaving towns of 
Persia were situated in a broad, oblique 
sweep running from the north-west to 
the south-east of the central plateau— 
Kashan, Isfahan, Yazd, and Kerman- 
followed by Tabriz, Rasht, and Meshed 
situated along the north-east of the 
country. Kerman has always tradition- 
ally dominated the production of shawl 
textiles despite competition during the 
19th century from Yazd and Meshed. 
There is, however, as yet little evidence 
of any production before the late 17th 
century. Concerning Kerman’s reputa- 
tion as a textile center in medieval times 
there is only the reference of Marco 
Polo, who visited the city in the 1260s, 
and this is specific to embroidery: 


The gentlewomen and their daughters are 
adept with the needle, embroidering silk of 
all colours with beasts and birds and many 
other figures. They embroider the curtains 
of nobles and great men so well and richly 
that they are a delight to the eye. And they 
are no less skillful at working counterpanes, 
cushions and pillows.'” 


The scale and range of the textiles 
is ambitious, implying the existence of a 
professional class of embroideresses 
who were presumably organized into 
home-based units as a cottage industry 
from a center which would distribute 
materials and arrange for the collection 
of the completed work. The informa- 
tion that animal and bird motifs were 
embroidered in many colors is interest- 
ing as early evidence of a style which is 
observed in surviving 19th century 
embroideries of Kerman. 

While Marco Polo's description 
argues for continuity in embroidered 
textiles, it is singularly uninformative 
concerning woolen shawl fabric. Rea- 
sonably clear evidence of a shawl fabric 
production does not emerge until the 
late 17th century when the Huguenot 
jeweller, Sir John Chardin, who visited 
Persia twice-from 1666 to 1669 and 


again from 1672 to 1677-briefly dis- 
cusses Kerman's textiles. After praising 
the town's carpet weaving industry, he 
is rather disparaging of its other textile 
products: 


The Camel hair Stuffs are wrought 
especially at Yezd, and at Kirman in 
Caramania: they call that Camel-wool, 
Teftick, and also Kourk; it is almost as 
fine as Beaver-wool, extraordinary soft 
and smooth in one's Hand, but they can 
make nothing that's substantial or strong 
with it.” 


This description, although it 
confuses Kourk with camel hair, corre- 
sponds to shawl fabric, which does not 
seem to have been especially valued at 
this time. Because no surviving ex- 
amples of 17th-century shawl fabric 
have as yet been identified, it is neces- 
sary to examine other sources for — 
evidence of its use. Here late 17th- 26 
century figure paintings are revealing, 
indicating that Persian costume for both 
men and women had developed along 
different lines from that of contempo- 
rary India and Kashmir. There is no 
tradition of the long rectangular shawl 
draped around the shoulders as a stole, 
which was the costume accessory from 
which the Kashmir shaw] had devel- 
oped. Two oil paintings of the late 17th 
century afford valuable details which 
indicate that there was in fact little place 
for the use of shawl fabric in Persian 
dress of both sexes at that period" 

(Figs. 1 and 2). The young man (Fig. 1) 
wears, over a plain robe, a handsome 
tightwaisted coat with a flaring knee- 
length skirt of a fabric which can be 
identified as a bold flower patterned silk 
brocade. The only accessory is a sepa- 
rately added fur collar. Indeed, the 
shape and style of the garment would be 
obscured by the addition of a shawl- 
fabric stole or girdle. A wrapped turban 
would provide an alternative use of a 
length of shawl fabric. Seventeenth 
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century fashions, however, required a 
large, sometimes cumbersome, turban 
whose problems of wear and mainte- 
nance are eloquently summarized by 
Chardin: 


The Persian Turban, which they call 
Dulbend, that is to say, a Band that goes 
round, and which is the finest part of their 
Dress, is a Piece so heavy, that it is a 
Wonder how they wear it; there are of them 
so heavy, as to weigh twelve or fifteen 
Pound; the lightest of them weigh half 

as much. I had much ado at first to wear 
this Turban; I sunk under the Weight, 

and I pull'd it off, in all Places where I 
durst take that Liberty; for it is look'd upon 
in Persia to be the same thing as with us in 
Europe, to pull of one’s Peruke; But by 
Accustoming my self to it, I came in time to 
wear it very well. 

These Turbans are made of coarse 
white Cloth, which they use to shape it, 
and they cover it with a fine rich Silk Stuff, 
or of Silk and Gold. These Stuffs of the 
Turban, have the Ends richly Woven with 
Flowers, and about six or seven Inches in 
breadth, which they tie in a Knot, in the 
middle of the Turban, like a Plume of 
Feathers, as you see in the Figure, which I 
have given you. Tho’ this Dress for the 
Head is so heavy, they wear nevertheless 
under the Turban, a Chalot, or Leather 
Cap, stuffd with Cotton, and stitch’d, and 
sometimes a Cloth one." 


Clearly lightweight fabrics were essen- 
tial, and indeed the young man wears a 
turban of what appears to be a checked 
"ikat" dyed silk. 

The young woman (Fig. 2) equally 
ignores shawl fabric. Her stylish coat, 
with its bell-shaped skirt of a white silk 
patterned with repeated interlaced 
flower motifs, is swathed at the hips 
with an ingeniously folded and looped 
sash. A detailed examination, however, 
of the texture of the folds and the 
attempts the painter has made to 
represent surface sheen, would indicate 


that the fabric is silk rather than wool. 
Parallels for the flower motifs at the 
ends of the sash can also be found in 
surviving silks. Evidence from the oil 
paintings and also from contemporary 
miniatures would therefore seem to 
support Chardin's opinion of shawl 
fabric. 

In the absence of reliable informa- 
tion to the contrary, it would seem that 
the production and use of shawl fabric 
thrived during the 18th and 19th 
centuries of the Qajar period (1786- 
1925). The survival of textile examples, 
supported by pictorial representation 
and descriptions in contemporary 
accounts, confirms this. 

Qajar Persia was dominated by the 
long reigns of two rulers, Fath Ali Shah 
(1797-1834) and his grandson Nasirud- 
din Shah (1848-1896). Fath Ali Shah's 
resplendent figure, meticulously 
recorded in a series of life-sized oil 
paintings (e.g. Fig. 3), amazed all who 
saw him: 


He was one blaze of jewels, which literally 
dazzled the sight on first looking at him; 
but the details of his dress were these: A 
lofty tiara of three elevations was on bis 
head, which shape appears to have been long 
peculiar to the crown of the great king. It 
was entirely composed of thickly-set 
diamonds, pearls, rubies, and emeralds so 
exquisitely disposed as to form a mixture 

of the most beautiful colours in the brilliant 
light reflected from its surface. Several 
black feathers, like the heron plume, were 
intermixed with the resplendent aigrettes of 
this truly imperial diadem, whose bending 
points were finished with pear-formed 
pearls of an immense size. The vesture was 
gold tissue, nearly covered with a similar 
disposition of jewellery; and crossing the 
shoulders were two strings of pearls, 
probably the largest in the world. I call 

his dress a vesture, because it set close to his 
person, from the neck to the bottom of the 
waist, showing a shape as noble as his air." 
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Nasiruddin Shah (Fig. 4) observed 
a comparatively more subdued style, 
wearing severely cut European style 
uniforms of somber color embellished, 
however, with gems: 


Lady Durand then sat beside His Majesty 
on a gilded couch, and they chatted in 
French, while I observed the splendid rubies 
and diamonds decorating the front of the 
Shah's uniform, the well-known diamond 
aigrette, and his trick of pushing up bis 
spectacles on to the front of bis kolab at 
intervals." 


Despite the differences in personal 
style, both rulers were aware of the 
propaganda value of a striking visual 
image in maintaining their authority 
over a Persia which was a traditional 
pre-industrial society. The Shah ruled 
Persia from an absolute position, allo- 
cating provincial governorships to 
members of an extended royal family 
and creating a close network of connec- 
tions which imposed a superficial unity 
over a large country whose economy 
and society were segregated by poor 
communications. The economy was 
organized into local units, linked at 
most regionally. Industry in any 
currently recognized sense was almost 
non-existent as it depended on either 
small workshops or home-based out- 
workers. Such a modest environment 
was sympathetic to traditional textile 
crafts: it provided ideal conditions for 
the handweaving of shawl fabric, which 
was a labor-intensive process, and it also 
protected the weavers from foreign 
competition, because of the inadequate 
transport system. Gradually, however, 
these isolated conditions were to 
change as the import of cheap manufac- 
tured textiles from Russia and western 
Europe threatened local products. 

Kerman, which was to become the 
principal center of shawl fabric weaving 
in the 19th century, was an ideal 
example of a Persian town with a pre- 


industrial traditional economy. It was 
the most remote of Persia's provincial 
capitals, clinging to the southwestern 
outskirts of the central desert. It was 
well-situated against an impressive 
mountain range and enjoyed an excel- 
lent fresh climate which guaranteed pas- 
turage for the sheep and goats which 
provided the raw materials for its major 
industries. 


The shawls of Kerman are not much 
inferior to those of Cashmere. They are 
woven by hand similarly to the carpets. 

A specimen may be seen in the Museum. 
The material called 'Koork’ of which the 
shawls are made, is the under wool of a 
particular kind of white goat. Numerous 
flocks of these animals are to be seen in the 
neighbourhood of Kerman. Like the Merino 
sheep in Spain, the flocks migrate annually 
according to the season, in which respect they 
are like almost all the flocks and herds of 
Persia. I therefore made inqutries at 
Kerman why the 'Koork' producing goats 
were only to be found in that neighbour- 
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Figure 4. Photograph of 
Nasiruddin Shah, 1873 (Lewin 
Bowring album, courtesy of India 
Office Library). 


hood, and was informed that in that district 
the rapid descent from the high plateau of 
Persia to the plains near the sea afforded the 
means of keeping the flocks throughout the 
year in an almost even temperature and in 
abundant pastures, with a much shorter 
distance between the summer and winter 
quarters than in other parts of Persia, and 
that such an even climate without long 
distances to travel in the course of migration 
was necessary to the delicate constitution of 
the animal, or rather to the softness of its 
wool. The whole of the 'Koork' is not made 
use of in the looms of Kerman, a large 
quantity being annually exported to 
Amritsur in upper India, where it is 
manufactured into false Cashmere shawls.'* 


Thus Robert Murdoch Smith summa- 
rized the state of the industry in the 
1860s and 1870s. 

Kerman was founded in the 4th 
century A.D." and flourished during 
medieval times, when Marco Polo noted 
its importance as a textile center in the 
13th century. Fine and spacious build- 
ings have survived as an eloquent 
witness to its prosperity—particularly the 
11th century Masjed-e Malek, lavishly 
decorated with carved and molded 
stucco, and the 14th-century Masjed-e 
Jumeh, notable for its brilliant mosaic 
tilework in rich shades of turquoise, 
blue, yellow, and white. During the 
reign of Fath Ali Shah, Kerman was 
governed by his cousin and son-in-law 
Ibrahim Khan, who built a splendid 
madresseb in 1817 whose tile patterns 
are found also repeated in carpet 
designs. Kerinan's commercial build- 
ings also reflect the importance of its 
textile and carpet-weaving industries in 
well-planned complexes of caravansarai 
and adjoining bazaar where both raw 
materials and completed products were 
stored and sold. 

Surviving examples of shawl fabric 
demonstrate the main features of the 
goods stored in caravansarai and bazaar. 
One contemporary piece acquired by 


Robert Murdoch Smith in 1888 for the 
Edinburgh collections (Fig. 5) shows 
that the Persian product is clearly 
distinguishable from that of 

Kashmir.”° The fabric is made of goat 
fleece and wool fibers mixed to give 

a dense, firm weave. Definite clear 
background colors were preferred— 
white as shown here, and also a deep 
rich red and yellow. A foundation of 
white warps and wefts is woven in a 
compact 2 x 2 twill weave. Orange, 
crimson, green, blue, and black pattern 
wefts are woven in a different twill 
weave passing over two and under one 
warp. Separate wefts are used for each 
unit of color and are only carried across 
as floats at the back of the weaving 
where intervals are short. By the 1880s 
synthetic dyes were in use, replacing the 
natural colors such as madder red, 
indigo blue, larkspur, or turmeric 
yellow obtained from herbs, plant 
stems, and fruit rinds. The design, 
based on repeating motifs, makes the 
fabric suitable for a garment length 
appropriate to Persian sartorial taste. 
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Figure 5. Piece of wool twill weave 
shawl fabric. Kerman, mid-19th 
century (1888.675, Trustees of 
the National Museums of 
Scotland). 


Oblique bands of ribbon strapwork 
enfold and contain graceful floral botebs 
full of subtle detail. A comparable 
example shows the boteh motif against a 
deep red ground (Fig. 6). 

The close-textured motifs of shaw! 
fabric are found also in the decorative 
schemes of other textile forms demon- 
strating a taste for small neat designs 
which evolved throughout the 18th and 
19th centuries, effectively replacing the 
broad swirls of 17th-century flower- 
based patterns. A yellow quilted silk 
cover of late 18th-century date (Fig. 7) 
shows how this style was interpreted in 
embroidered textiles.’ A carefully 
organized scheme of delicate flower 
sprays within a lotus and peony scroll 
border is worked in shades of crimson, 
green, and blue silks in a neat chain 
stitch. A comparable treatment of floral 
scroll is seen also in the borders of some 
19th-century knotted pile carpets” 

(Fig. 8). Woven silks show a preference 
for figured weft brocaded designs based 
on repeated floral clusters of irises and 
roses, disciplined within an ogee-shaped 
lattice. Fath Ali Shah in his magnificent 
portrait painted by Mihr Ali in 1813 
wears a robe with a sumptuous version 
of this type of design (Fig. 3). Against a 
background weave of gold thread, rose 
bouquet motifs are repeated within a 
network of overlapping trefoils. The 
flowering boteh is also the main unit in a 
design scheme based on small repeated 
motifs. A woman's jacket of 19th- 
century date made of white cotton 
calico (Fig. 9) is decorated in the 
kalemkari block-printed technique with 
boteh motifs in blue, red, and black.’' 
The textile design treatment of the 
boteh also extended into other decora- 
tive forms, notably the friezes and 
panels of gaily-colored tilework which 
enlivened the beige brick of 19th- 
century buildings. The Masjed-e Shah 
at Zenjan, for example, completed in 
1829, has panels of overglaze poly- 
chrome tiles depicting repeated floral 
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Washington, D.C. 
1989.5.2. (Photo: Franko 
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Figure 7. Embroidered 
silk cover, detail. Late 
18th century (1890.389, 
Trustees of the National 
Museums of Scotland). 
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boteb motifs in pink, white, and yellow 
against a purple ground (Fig. 10). 
From the late 18th century 
onwards, evidence for the weaving of 
shawl textiles becomes more abundant. 
A report of the East India Company 
compiled during the 1780s comments: 
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The manufactures and produce of Persia are 
silks, brocades, carpets, manufactures of 
steel, sword blades, spear heads, gun barrels, 
glass, rose water, attar of roses, cotton 

cloths, some shawls....** 


Further reading of this report reveals 
that the East India Company was 
seriously considering the introduction 
of British manufactured fabrics into the 
Persian market: 


When patterns of the Norwich and 
Manchester manufactures were sent to 
Bussora and Bushire, in 1788, some of the 
qualities and colours were well adapted to 
the taste of the Persians; but the invoice 
price was so high that the loss must have 
been very considerable, and therefore they 
were returned. The manner in which 
Persia bas been drained of its gold and silver 
for a long period of years, has compelled the 
natives to establish manufactures of coarse 
cotton, and other articles, for common wear; 
and with which the southern parts of Persia 
are at present supplied.” 


Changes of fashion in Persian 
dress documented in contemporary 
paintings indicate an increasingly 
developed taste for the use of patterned 
shawl textile. A portrait of a young 
nobleman dated to 1793-94 (Fig. 11) 
shows him wearing a turban which is 
compact and neatly wound in compari- 
son with the great spheres of Safavid 
headdress.” Such a turban seems to be 
made of fine white twill shawl fabric 
with a narrow patterned edge. Over his 
plain close-fitting robe the young man 
wears another length of shawl fabric 
with a design of narrow flowered stripes 
wound and twisted into a bulky sash. 
Handsome costumes could be created 
by combining shaw] fabrics of contrast- 
ing designs. A painting of a prince by 
Muhammad Hasan of early 19th- 
century date (Fig. 12) shows this in 
splendid detail.”” The prince wears a 
close-fitting robe of scarlet fabric 


Figure 8. Floral scroll border 
of knotted wool pile carpet. 
Meshed, 1876 (T 839.1877, 
Victoria and Albert Museum). 


Figure 9. Woman's jacket. Cotton block printed with repeated 
boteh motifs. Tebran, 19th century (1976.376, Trustees of the 
National Museums of Scotland). 


painted tiles with boteh motifs. 
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Figure 10. Masjed-e Shah, Zenjan, 1829. South Iwan, overglaze 


3] 


patterned with repeating boteh motifs 
over which a sash of narrow white and 
crimson flowered stripes is wrapped. 
Equally distinguished effects could be 
created by using bias-cut lengths of 
boldly striped shawl fabric (Fig. 13) as 
borders to the hems, fronts, pockets, 
and armholes of plain dark robes.”8 
Shaw] fabric was also used in women's 
costumes. Long girdles of plain rich 
colors were wrapped and tied firmly 
around the waist (Fig. 14), leaving ends 
woven with deep borders of boteh 
motifs to fall decoratively in front.” 
Tight-fitung waist length jackets were 
made up of shaw] fabric (Fig. 15) 
patterned with narrow flowered stripes 
in alternating color contrasts such as 
red and white.” 

This popularity of shawl textile 
was noticed by Sir John Malcolm in his 
report of 1801, compiled after he had 
led one of the first British diplomatic 
missions of the 19th century to Persia. 
He notes: 


The manufactures of Persia that are in 
demand all over that Empire, are silks of 
various kinds, coarse cotton cloths, plain 
and coloured, carpets, Nummuds, cotton 
cloths, Kirmaun shawls, gold cloths, etc....}! 


He also remarked that the fleecy hair of 
the Kerman goat was much in demand, 
but that considerable improvements in 
animal husbandry were needed to 
ensure a product of satisfactory quality. 
In this context it is interesting to 
note that connections developed 
between the Persian and Kashmiri 
shawl weaving industries during the 
early 19th century. These may be 
traced in the extensive notes compiled 
by William Moorcroft, a British veteri- 
nary surgeon, who had exhaustively 
investigated the Kashmiri industry 
between 1820 and 1823” to assess the 
possibilities of breeding the fleece goats 
in Britain. His notes include lists of the 
types and qualities of Kashmiri textiles 
and their export markets. Persia figures 
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Figure 11. Portrait of a Young 
Prince. Oil on canvas. Dated 
1793/94 (Negarestan Museum, 
Tehran). 


Figure 12. Portrait of a Prince 
and Child. Oil on canvas. Signed 
Muhammad Hasan. Early 19th 
century (Negarestan Museum, 
Tehran). 


Figure 13. Portrait of a Prince. 
Oil on canvas. Signed 
Muhammad Hasan. Early 19th 
century (Negarestan Museum, 
Tehran). 


significantly here, possibly because 
domestic production could not keep 
up with the demand. This trade natu- 
-Yally raises the question, as yet not 
“satisfactorily answered, of the designs 
of these textiles; were they adapted to 
suit Persian taste and in turn did they 


influence Persian design? The Kashmiri 


imports into Persia include lengths 
of cloth, garments, and furnishings 
such as: 


Khukbabutha - fabric patterned with 


composite motifs of small flowers within 


large ones 

Labri-dar - fabric patterned with a water 
wave design 

Jarrab - short stockings, both flowered 
and striped 

Darparda - curtains for doors and 
windows 

Balaposh - quilts, covers 

Langota - waist sashes 

Qabr-posh - tomb covers 


The use of shawl textiles in funeral 
rites continued through the 19th 
century and was observed by Ella Sykes 
in 1894: 


Kerman produces most elaborate 
embroideries on a fine woollen material, also 
splendid shawls, which are largely used 

for kalats or ‘coats of honour’. These are 
presented by the Shah to a subject he wishes 
to single out for distinction; the courtiers 
wear them when in full dress, and they 
cover the bier of a rich man on his way to 
the grave.** 


Measures were taken by the 
Persian government to protect and 
encourage the local shawl textile indus- 
try, not so much against Kashmiri 
imports as against the competition from 
European factory-made products. In 
1836 Muhammad Shah, for example, 
took steps to stimulate local textile 
production. He gave subsidies to the 


craftsmen who made kalemkars—block- 
printed cotton textiles—and insisted that 
“the courtiers should gradually substi- 
tute Persian woollens and Kerman 
shawls for the broadcloth now used in 
their dresses."*> This directive appar- 
ently only found favor in court circles, 
as shaw] fabric was too expensive for the 
majority of Persians. 

The accession of Nasiruddin Shah 
in 1848 witnessed energetic attempts 
to foster the weaving of shawl textiles, 
mainly through the initiative of his 
Prime Minister, Mirza Taqi Khan, 
the Amir Kabir, who during his short 
term of office from 1848 to 1851 was 
ready to provide cash subsidies. For 
a while this policy of protectionism was 
successful, according to the evidence 
of contemporary European reports. 
The British consular official K. E. 
Abbott noted 2,200 shaw! manufactur- 
ing looms in Kerman in 1849, while 
Jakob Polak, a German physician 
resident in Persia in the 1850s, gives 
some details of production: 
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Figure 14. Dancer with 33 
Castanets. Oil on canvas. Early 
19th century (Negarestan 

Museum, Tehran). e 


Figure 15. Girl Serving Wine. 
Oil on canvas. Early 19th 
century (Negarestan Museum, 
Tehran). 


Figure 16. Portrait of Prince 
Sultan Husayn Mirza. By 
Mubarak ibn Mubammad al- 
Qajar. c. 1880. 


The Persians make shawls, carpets, felt, 
flannels, and flannel goods out of sheep 
wool (pashm), mohair (murgus), camel 
hair (kurk). 

For shawls, only the finest mohair is 
used. The main centers of shawl-making 
are Kirman and Mashad (shal-i kirmani 
and mashbadi). Persian shawls, which are 
usually 3 meters long and 1 1/4 broad, are 
comparable in design and color to those of 
Kashmir, but are far inferior in suppleness 
and closeness of weave. Good quality shawls 
usually cost 20-30 ducats, whereas Indian 
shawls fetch twice to three times as much. 
Mashad makes shawls for 8-10 ducats, and 
Kirman fine shawls, a quality similar to 
European cashmere cloth (shal-i kusse) 
costing 5-6 ducats. Different kinds are 
distinguished, according to pattern and 
color, under the following names: laki, 
lajeverdi, butei, shahi-i gevezn, 
abrami, tirmeh, zengari. A significant 
amount of Persian shawls is exported to 
Constantinople and Alexandria. At home, 
shawlcloth is cut into narrow strips 
(bashieh) and much used for the bordering 
and trimming of clothes. Some years ago, 
shawl making in Persia showed a marked 
recovery because of the encouragement given 
by the grand vizier Amir. Shawls worth 
50-60 ducats were woven, a price seldom 
fetched by Indian ones. But after his death 
this industry retrogressed once more so that 
now a great part of cashmere wool, whose 
price has risen sharply, is sold to India in 
raw form.** 


It is interesting to note the refer- 
ence to shawl cloth borders on gar- 
ments, and the export of Persian yarn to 
India. "India" must mean Kashmir, 
which never had its own sources, and 
relied on supplies brought in from the 
Himalayas—Tibet and Chinese Turkes- 
tan. A Persian source was more conven- 
iently accessible. 

From the mid-19th century, 
changes in Persian fashion influenced 
the way in which shawl fabrics were 
used, notably in men's clothing. Cap- 


tain Henry Rawlinson, who was sec- 
onded to Persia in the 1840s to mod- 
ernize the army, introduced uniforms 
of European-style jackets and trousers. 
The influence of this military uniform 
gradually extended to civilian dress with 
interesting results, which may be traced 
through both written and illustrative 
sources. A portrait of the young prince 
Sultan Husayn Mirza painted by 
Mubarak ibn Muhammad al-Qajar in 
about 1880 (Fig. 16) shows the fashion 
of black European-style trousers and a 
dapper jacket of shawl fabric which 
replaces the long tight-waisted robe. 
Variations in the form of the jacket are 
noted by Charles Wills, a medical 
officer serving with the Persian Tele- 
graph Department from 1866 to 1891: 


Above this is the coat, or ‘kemmercheen,' 
a tunic of coloured calico, silk, satin, moire, 
cloth, Cashmere or Kerman shawl, gold 

embroidered silk, satin or velvet, according 
to the time of year and the purse or position 
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Figure 17. Portrait of 
Muhammad Yasir Khan. By 
Abu'l Hasan Khan. Ghaffari, 
1857. 


of the wearer. This, like the alkaluk, is 
open in front, and shows the shirt. It bas a 
small standing collar at times, and is 
double-breasted. It has a pocket-hole on 
either side, giving access to the pockets, 
which are always in the alkaluk, in which 
garment is the breast-pocket, where watch, 
money, jewels and seals are kept. The 
length of the 'Kemmercheen' denotes the 
class of wearer. The military and official 
classes and the various 'noker' or servants, 
from the king's valet, who may be also 
prime minister, wear them short; that is to 
say, to the knee, while fops and lutis 
(sharpers) wear them shorter even than 
this. The priests, and merchants, and the 
villagers, especially about Shiraz, and the 
townsmen and shopkeepers, with doctors and 
lawyers, wear them very long, often nearly 
to their heels.?” 


The long coat or kolajah, which 
could be worn over the jacket, com- 
bined both traditional and European- 
ized forms. As worn by the official 
Muhammad Yasir Khan in his portrait 
painted by Abu'l Hasan in 1857 (Fig. 
17), the garment is of voluminous pro- 
portions, cut with a minimum of seams 
and shaping. The fabric has a red wool 
ground closely patterned with a design 
of floral boteb among a lattice of ribbon 
strapwork (Fig. 18). Shawl textile was 
also made into a version of the kolajah 
which incorporated such features of the 
European tailored frock coat as the 
wrapover front with a double row of 
buttons, broad collar with turned-down 
lapels, and cuffed sleeves set into a 
curved armhole (Fig. 19). Smart mod- 
ern clothes, however, did not entirely 
replace old traditions. On formal state 
occasions, conservative dress was 
prescribed of loose robes of Kerman or 
Kashmir shawl fabric and white swathed 
turbans. The use of shawl fabric was 
not, however, widespread, because it 
was expensive. The British Consul 
General in Tabriz reported in 1873 that 
only the upper classes wore Kerman 


shawl,** while the middle class of gov- 
ernment officials had to content them- 
selves with imported European broad- 
cloth which enabled them to maintain a 
smart appearance relatively cheaply. 
Shawl lengths were a feature of 
Persian interior furnishings such as door 
and window curtains, quilts, and covers. 
They were also used on special occa- 
sions such as the performance of the 
Tazieh play commemorating the martyr- 
dom of the Prophet Muhammad's 
grandsons Hassan and Hussein, where 
they decorated the stage built for the 
purpose by Nasiruddin Shah in the 
Gulestan Palace grounds (Fig. 20). 


The upper row of boxes with screens in front 
is reserved for his Majesty himself and the 
ladies of the harem. The whole of the 
interior is richly decorated with shawls, 
flowers etc. and at night is brilliantly 
illuminated...” 


A curious example of Kerman's weaving 
of mid-19th-century date may well have 
been used as a cover or spread (Figs. 21 
and 22). It is of square shape with a 
design of a central medallion and a 
quarter medallion at each corner 
reserved on a flowered field. Such a 
design clearly resembles that of the 
Kashmir moon shaw] and may well have 
been copied from an original. Since 
square shawls were not a feature of 
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Figure 18. Piece of wool twill 
weave shawl fabric. Kerman, 
mid-19th century (1888.676, 
Trustees of the National 
Museums of Scotland). 


Figure 19. Photograph of Etezad- 
al-dowleb Qajar. Taken by Ernst 
Hoeltzer. Isfahan, c. 1890. 


Persian costume, and since the design 
was intended to be clearly displayed, it 
is feasible that it functioned as, for 
example, a spread on which food could 
be served. 

The conditions in which the shawl 
textiles were woven contrast with the 
luxurious circumstances in which they 
were used (Fig. 23). Here three late- 
19th-century accounts of the industry 
are revealing. George Curzon noted 
in 1889: 


The looms are set up in filthy dark holes, 
without light or ventilation, where the 
artificers, who are men and boys, work in a 
half-naked condition...” 


Percy Sykes, appointed the first 
British consul at Kerman in 1894, is 
more brisk and factual, noting that 
3,000 looms were at work yielding a 
revenue of £60,000.*! The most infor- 
mative and sympathetic account, 
however, is that given by Edward 
Granville Browne, famed for his schol- 
arship in classical Persian literature, 
who visited Kerman in 1887: 


Saturday, 8th Fune, 28th Ramazan. In 
the morning I visited one of the shawl- 
manufactories of Kirmdn in company with 
Rustam, Na'ib Hasan, and Mirzd Yusuf of 
Tabriz. Our way lay through the street 
leading to the Mosque Gate, which, by 
reason of the Saturday market (Bazar-i- 
Shamba), was thronged with people. The 
shawl-manufactory consisted of one large 
vaulted room containing eleven looms, two 
or three of which were standing idle. At 
each loom sat three workers, one skilled 
workman in the middle, and on either side 
of him a shagird or apprentice, whom he 
was expected to instruct and supervise. 
There were in all twenty-five apprentices, 
ranging in years from children of six and 
seven to men of mature age. Their wages, as 
I learned, begin at ten tumans (about £3) a 
year, and increase gradually to twenty-four 
or twenty-five tumans (about £7.10s.). In 


summer they work from sunrise to sunset, 
and in winter they continue their work by 
candle-light till three hours after sunset. 
They have a half-holiday on Friday (from 
mid-day onwards), thirteen days’ holiday at 
the Naw-Ruz, and one or two days more 
on the great annual festivals, while for food 
they get nothing as a rule but dry bread. 
Poor little Kirmanis! They must toil thus, 
deprived of good air and sunlight, and 
debarred from the recreations and 
amusements which should brighten their 
childhood, that some grandee may bedeck 
himself with those sumptuous shawls, which, 
beautiful as they are, will evermore seem to 
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Figure 20. Takieh 
building, Gulestan 
Palace, Tebran, 
1880. 


Figure 21. Cover of wool twill 
weave shawl fabric. Kerman, 
mid-19th century (1984.372, 
Trustees of the National Museums 
of Scotland). 


me to be dyed with the blood of the innocents! 
The shawls manufactured are of very 
different qualities. The finest, of three or 
three and a half ells in length, require 
twelve or fifteen months for their 
completion, and are sold at forty or fifty 
tumans a piece; others, destined for the 
Constantinople market, and of much coarser 
texture, can be finished in a month or six 
weeks, and are sold for ten or fifteen krans. 
Of late, however, the shawl trade had been 
on the decline; and the proprietor of this 
establishment told me that he was thinking 
of closing his workshops for a year, and 
making a pilgrimage to Kerbela, hoping, 

I suppose, to win by this act of piety the 
Divine favour, which be would have better 
merited by some attempt to ameliorate the 
condition of the poor little drudges who toiled 


at his looms.® 


The shawl textile industry did 
indeed experience a decline by the early 
20th century, as the demand for its 
products decreased in the home market 
through continuing change in dress 
fashions and the import of European 


manufactured goods. Many of the 
weavers therefore transferred their 
dexterous skills to Kerman's other 
major textile activity, that of producing 
knotted pile wool carpets of fine quality 
and design. 
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Figure 22. Cover of wool twill 
weave shawl fabric, design detail. 
Kerman, mid-19th century 
(1984.372, Trustees of the 
National Museums of Scotland). 
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Figure 23. Photograph of weavers 
at a pit loom. Taken by Ernst 
Hoeltzer. Isfahan, c. 1890. 


NOTES 


1. See John Irwin, The Kashmir Shawl 
(London: Victoria and Albert Museum, 
1973), 27-36, for a list of Kashmir shawl 
products and their export markets. 


2. Zayn-al-Abidin Shahi Khan (1420-70), 
eighth and most significant of the 
Muslim rulers of Kashmir (1346-1589) 

of the line of Shams-ad-Din Shah 

Mirza Swati. 


3. See Jennifer Scarce and L. P. Elwell- 
Sutton, "A Problem Piece of Kashmiri Met- 
alwork,” Iran, 9 (1971): 71-85, for the influ- 
ence of Persian motifs. 


4, Rahim and George Anavian, Royal Per- 
sian and Kashmir Brocades (Kyoto: Senshoku 
to Seikatsusha Pub. Co., 1973), is useful as a 
source of illustrations rather than as a sys- 
tematic discussion. 


5. Both institutions owe their collections to 
the energy and enthusiasm of Robert Mur- 
doch Smith, Director of the Persian Tele- 
graph Department from 1865 to 1888, and, 
after reurement, of the Royal Museum of 
Scotland (then the Edinburgh Museum of 
Science and Art) until his death in 1900. 
His work, which involved many journeys 
around Persia inspecting the telegraph of- 
fices and lines, offered him unrivalled op- 
portunities for developing his interest in 
Persian art. He spent the years from 1873 
to 1885 collecting all manner of objects for 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, many of 
which were displayed in the first major ex- 
hibition of Persian art in 1876, and he con- 
tinued to do this for the Edinburgh Mu- 
seum. He well understood the value to a 
collection of acquiring precisely docu- 
mented and dated contemporary material. 
(See Jennifer M. Scarce, “Travels with 
Telegraph and Tiles in Persia: From the 
Private Papers of Major-General Sir Robert 
Murdoch Smith,” 4.4RP (Art and Archaeol- 
ogy Research Papers), 3 (1973): 70-81; 
Robert Murdoch Smith, Persian Art (Lon- 
don: South Kensington Museum Art Hand- 
books, 1876); and Robert Murdoch Smith, 
Guide to the Persian Collections in the Museum 
by Major General Sir Robert Murdoch Smith, 
K.C.M.G. (Edinburgh: Edinburgh Museum 
of Science and Art, 1896)). 


6. See Eleanor G. Sims, “Five Seventeenth- 
Century Persian Oil Paintings," in Persian 
and Mughal Art (London: Colnaghi, 1976), 
223-248, for a discussion of this technique. 
The five paintings are now in the Negares- 
tan Museum, Tehran. 


7. See S.J. Falk, Qajar Paintings--Persian 
Oil Paintings of the 18th and 19th Centuries 
(London: Faber & Faber, 1972) for a dis- 
cussion of the Amery Collection now in the 
Negarestan Museum, Tehran. 


8. Angelo Piemontese, "The Photograph 
Album of the Italian Diplomatic Mission to 
Persia (Summer 1862)," East and West, n.s., 
22, nos. 3-4 (Sept.-Dec. 1972): 249-311. 


9. See Piemontese, 261-262, for an 
account of the introduction of photography 
to Persia. 


10. See Jennifer M. Scarce, Isfahan in Cam- 
era: 19th Century Persia through the Photo- 
graphs of Ernst Hoeltzer Goulet: AARP [Art 
and Archaeology Research Papers], 1976), 
and Mohammad Assemi, "Ernst Hoeltzer, 
Persien vor 113 Jahren," Text und Bilder, 
Teil 1, 1975. 


11. Nasiruddin Shah's albums contain 

c. 20,000 photographs and are kept in the 
Gulestan Palace Library, Tehran; copies of 
them are kept in the Central Library of 
Tehran University. See Iraj Afshar, "Some 
Remarks on the Early History of Photogra- 
phy in Iran," in Qajar Iran, Political, Social, 
and Cultural Change (1800-1925), ed. 
Edmund Bosworth and Carole Hillenbrand 
(Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 
1983), 261-290. 


12. Ronald Latham, trans., The Travels of 
Marco Polo. (London: Folio Society, 1958), 
48. 
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